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LISMORE CASTLE, 

COUNTY OF WATERFORD. 

Lismore, or properly Lios-mor, the great habitation, 
(translated Atrium magnum in the ancient life of St. Car- 
thagh) a l.own now chiefly remarkable for the beauty of its 
situation., and its magnificent castle, was anciently a city 
of cons'iderable distinction, and eminent above most others 
in Irelsmd for the splendour of its cathedral, the celebrity 
of its pollege, and the great number of its religious houses. 

As the history and antiquities of this celebrated 
and tTuly interesting place will furnish us with matter for 
mor^j than one article, we shall confine our notices in the 
pre.sent number to the immediate subject of our pre- 
sen.t illustration, which is characterised by an accom- 
pr^shed English traveller, Sir Richard C. Hoare, as pre- 
se..nting, in every point of view, a bold and imposing ob- 
jNect, and affording the best subject for the pencil of any 
I )uilding he had seen during his Irish tour. 

This fine castle was originally founded by the youno- 
Earl of Moreton, afterwards King John, in the year 1185, 
and is said to have been the last of three fortresses of the 
kind which he erected during his visit to Ireland. In four 
years afterwards it was taken by surprize and broken down 
by the Irish, who regarded with jealousy and fear the 



strong holds erected by the English to secure and enlarge 
their conquests. On this occasion the garrison, with its 
commander, Robert Barry, were put to the sword. Being 
afterwards rebuilt, it became for a considerable period an 
Episcopal residence, until the celebrated Miler Magrath, 
Archbishop of Cashel and Bishop of this See, sometime 
before his resignation in 1589, by the consent of the Dean 
and Chapter, granted to Sir Walter Raleigh the manor 
and other lands of Lismore, at the yearly rent of IS/. 6s. Sd, 
From Sir Walter, the estate and castle passed by pur- 
chase into the hands of Sir Richard Boyle, afterwards 
Earl of Cork, who considerably beautified it as a residence, 
and added thereto many buildings, some of which were 
afterwards destroyed in the rebellion of 1641. At the 
commencement of this unhappy civil war, the castle was 
closely besieged by 5,000 Irish, commanded by Sir Rich- 
ard Beling, and defended by the young Lord Broghill, 
third son to the Earl of Cork, who by his conduct and 
bravery obliged the Irish to raise the siege. It was on 
this occasion he wrote to his father the letter which has 
been so often quoted with admiration and applause — a 
feeling in which we should not be disinclined to concur, 
if the character of the writer had been as eminent for 
humanity as it unquestionably was for courage. It runs 
as follows :— . 
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" I have sent out my quarter-master to know the pos- 
ture of the enemy ; they were, as I am informed by those 
who were hi the action, 5,000 strong, and well armed, and 
that they intend to attack Lismore ; M'hen I have received 
certain intelligemje, if I am a third part of their number 
I will meet thorn to-morrow morning, and give them one 
blow before they besiege us ; if their number be such, that 
it will be more folly than valour, I 'will make good this 
place which I am in. 

** I tried one of the ordnances made at the forge, and 
it held with a pound charge ; so that I will plant it upon 
the terras over the river. My lord, fear nothing for Lw- 
more; for if it be lost, it shall be with the life of him 
that begs your lordship's blessing, and styles himself your 
lordship's 'most humble, most obhged, and most dutiful 
Son and servant, 

*' Broghill.*' 

The town and castle were again attacked by the Irish 
with a superior force, in 1643, of M^hich the following cir- 
cumstantial account is given in a manuscript diary of the 
Earl of Cork, now preserved in the Castle : — 

" 1643, July 10. This day the rebel Lieutenant, Gene- 
ral PurcelJ, commanding again in chief, in revenge of his 
former defeat received at CappOquin, reinforced his army 
to 7,000 foot, and 900 horse, with three pieces of ord- 
nance, and drew again near to Cappoquin, and there con- 
tinued four days, wasting and spoiling the country round 
about, but attempted nothing of any consequence. And 
when the 22d at night, that the Lord Viscount Muskrie 
came to the Irish army with some addition of new forces, 
they removed from Cappoquin in the night before my cas- 
tle of Lismore, and on Saturday morning the 23d July, 
1643, they began their battery from the church to the east 
of Lisnfiore-house, and made a breach into my own house, 
which Captain Broadripp and my warders, being about 
150, repaired stronger with earth than it was before, and 
shot there till the Thursday the 27th, and never durst at- 
tempt to enter the breach, my ordnance and musket shot 
from my castle did so apply them. Then they removed 
their battery to the south-west of my castle, and continued 
beating against my orchard wall, but never adventured into 
my orchard, my shot from my turrets did so continually 
beat and clear the curteyn of the wall. The 28th of July 
God sent my two sons, Dungarvan and Broghili, to land 
at Youghal, out of England, and the 29th they rode to the 
Lord of Inchiquin?,.who with the army were drawn to 
Tallagh, and staid there in expectation of Colonel Peyn, 
with his regiment from Tymolay, who failed to join, but 
Inchiquin, Dungarvan and Broghili, and Sir John PoM^lett, 
the Saturday in the evening (upon some other directions 
brought over by Dungarvan from his Majesty,) he made a 
treaty .that, evening with Muskrie and others, and the Sa- 
turday the 30th, they agreed upon a cessation for six days. 
Monday night, when they could not enter my house, they 
removed their siege and withdrew the ordnance and army 
— tM'O or three barrels of powder — two or three pieces of 
ordnance of twenty-three pounds, and killed but one of 
my side, God be praised." 

Finally, however, it was taken by Lord Castlehaven, in 
the year 1645. Major Power at that time defended it 
with 100 of the Earl of Cork's tenants, who, according to 
Cox, before they surrendered, killed 500 of the besiegers, 
till all their powder being spent, they capitulated upon 
honorable terms. 

On the restoration of peace, the castle was again re- 
'paired and inhabited by the Boyle family until in 1753, 
on the death of Richard, third Earl of Burlington, and 
fourth Earl of Cork, the most considerable part of that 
nobleman's estates, both in England and Ireland, devolved 
upon his daughter. Lady Charlotte Boyle, who married 
'in 1748, William Cavendish, fourth Duke of Devonshire, 
in the possession of whose descendant, the present Duke, 
it now remains, by whom it has been greatly restored and 
beautified, and made a truly princely residence for the 
agent for his Grace's estates in Ireland. 

Among the distinguished persons who received hospi- 
tality in Lismore Castle at different periods, may be no- 
ticed, the Earl of Clarendon, who in his progress through 
Munster, in 1686, passed a night here — King James II., 
who dined in it in 1689, and of whom it is related, that 



on going to a window which overlooks the river, he started 
back, appalled at its fearful height — and lastly, in 1785, 
the Duke of Rutland, then Lord Lieutenant, who held a 
council here. But the castle derives but little interest 
from such visiters, in comparison with that of being the 
birth-place of the celebrated philosopher, Robert Boyle. 

In conclusion, we shall add the following correct des- 
cription of the present state and appearance of the castle, 
from the Rev. Mr. Ryland's excellent History of Water- 
ford : — 

" The castle of Lismore is one of the most magnificent of 
the ancient Irish residences, and is seen to great advan- 
tage from being built on a very elevated situation on the 
verge of a hill, the river Blackwater running close to the 
foundation. 

The circular towers which flank the northern front are 
partly concealed by trees, which seem to grow out oi* the 
river, and which throw into shade large intervals 
of the rocky base of the building these remarkable 
objects, combined with the abrupt position of the 
castle which is seen hanging over the dark and rapid 
stream, compose a romantic and striking picture, which 
has scarcely ever been adequately represented. The first 
door-way is called the riding-house, from its being origin- 
ally built to accommodate two horsemen, who mounted 
guard, and for whose reception there were two spaces 
which are still visible under the archway. The riding- 
house is the entrance into a long avenue shaded by mag- 
nificent trees, and flanked with high stone walls ; this leads 
to another doorway, the keep or grand entrance into the 
square of the castle. Over the gate are the arms of the 
first Earl of Cork, with the motto, '* God's providence is 
our inheritance." The castle and its precincts were re- 
gularly fortified, and covered a large space of ground, the 
bounds of which may still be traced by the existing walls 
and towers. It is highly interesting to examine the vari- 
ous parts of the defences so minutely and vividly repre- 
sented in the first Earl of Cork's diary. ' My orchard,' 
and my garden,' and * the turrets, which did so continually 
beat and clear the curteyn wall,' all are religiously pre- 
served, and have been recently brought into view and 
cleared of the obstructions which time and neglect had ac- 
cumulated about them. 

The great square of the castle has rather an unfinished 
appearance, and, from the introduction of modern doors 
and windows, off'ends against all the rules of uniformity 
and architectural consistency. The sombre appearance 
of the building around the square is admirably contrasted 
with the interior of the castle. The rooms are fitted up 
with all the convenience of modern improvement ; the 
doors are of Irish oak of great thickness and beauty ; and 
the windows, composed of large squares of glass, each 
pane opening on hinges, combine accommodation with 
harmony of "appearance. The drawing-rooms are orna- 
mented with tapestry, and contain some good oil paintings. 
One of the towers is still retained in its rude and dilapi- 
dated state, serving as a contrast to the modern adorn- 
ments, as well as showing the great ingenuity and taste 
which have been displayed in combining the luxuries of 
the present day with the romantic beauties of S;o ancient a 
building. 

An anecdote which is told of James II. who is said 
to have visited the castle, and dined in the greut room, 
has given one of the windows the name of king James's 
window. It is said, that on looking out of this window, the 
monarch was so struck at perceivingthe vast height at which 
he stood, and the rapid river running beneath him, that he 
started back with evident dismay. To look unexpectedly 
upon the river immediately under the apartment, is indeed 
a startling prospect, and might naturally excite surprise 
from the great depth of the rear of the building compared 
with the level ground at the entrance. From King James's 
window, and more particularly from the flat roof of the ca.s- 
tle the view is magnificent and beautiful. The eye embraces 
a vast extent of country, and receives the impression of a 
splendid picture, realizing all the vivid colouring, and all 
the variety and contrast, which the imagination of a 
painter only can conceive." 

Under the castle there is a very extensive salmou 
fishery. ^^ 
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THE IRISH LANGUAGE. 

TO 'HI II mni'OM iw TUB nuiiMN I'EN^^v jorm.vAL. 

Sir— At j)}it,v{» n], Vol. L of" the Transactions of the 
Gaelic Soeioty of Dublui, 1808, occur the following 
words :--«" It wouhl Ini of graal service^ and wonUi faeilf- 
late much the viuullug of the hmguage, if some syHtem 
wore a(iopto<l hy which thci pronnncialiou of those h-tters^ 
couUl 1)0 rendered more ccrtahi;* I atjree with the re- 
inarkor, it would bo of grmt ^st^maa. 

Count Marcel, a Frotieh nobleman, says of the Lish 
limg*iiap:e, that it in '* ploino do boaiitos " and '* tros cx])ros- 
sivef Ids roniarks have induced m(», an Italian, to study 
your lang«ra,L^'{!. Hut hMtking into thri grammars of 0' Byrne 
an<l Noilrton, they difler j^o inucli in tiieir pronanciation 
that I nnule up my niinil to lm.vo a " certain syBtcra" from 
whi(di inucli advantage would accrue to those who stntly 
withont a teacher. 

In E(!V. Paid O'Bden*^ graniinar, p. (h I imd that a is 
(2d sound) /oHif and ,sl<nidvr, mmly m t m faie, or the 
German ei m mm, wine ; a^, t\ba;iC, a horn, i)r(nn)nnc- 
ed irk by a Roseonunon man, and cerk by u Cork man, 
havin.^" qut»8tioned tlu!m. 

Should Bonuj clover Iridi i^cholar who " ama la sua pa- 
triii,'' H^^rce with nm in tho above remarks, 1 ln)pe he will 
undtu'tako, throii-rh your valuabhj pul)]ica(;ion, a r(\t»:ohir 
ByHtem by referring to other langua^^es for examph^, as 
(X F, Voiney has (hnie in his work endthHl *♦ L'Alfabet 
Ii)trroptu»n tippli(iue aujt huigU(!S AHiati({ues," 

I ititeuil, Mr. Edittn% (l)co voUHa,e) in a few years 
heuct\ to travel into. Dtnunark, Bsvedcn, Norway, wiau'c 
i Uiight cliancc to jvick up sonni vahiablc Irinh nranu- 
8crii>tt4. 

I saw, it in two years Hinei% two intin^lincal translations 
of BU hAm'i^ Gosjn;!, announced in tln^ Dubl'm FAunihig 
Pofif., wotdd your abi(» correspinnlent O'Donovan^ iiift)rm 
nuj which h tliu liettin* for aetpiiring a facility in transla- 
tion. 

BiVt if them few remark.^ ar(j chnnnetl worthy of mnm- 
im\ I hope for their publication J if they may at all awaken 
tlu^ sons of Erin to cultivate a langnage whieha Mr. Biiaw 
aupposea to have been the laugmi^e of Faradise,f I will 
feel content, , 

I am, Sir, your humble servant, 

A Constant EiUDJSR. 
ChrenGC'-sireei^ LiverpooL 

Our Italian eorres;poud<»nfc ha^ mistaken the passao:e 
whicii 1h,^ extracteil from the '" Transactions of the Gaelic 
Society ;• pai^eiU), :H, wh(n'e it is stated that " it would 
facilitate nuudi the njadinp: of the lani^'unsj^e, if sou\e ays- 
tcvu were a<lopte.d hy which the pronnnciatioi\ of these 
letters could he rendt^Vinl nuive certain." Tluiso letters 

m*e not b* p* Jj a^^ our learned correspondent iniaii^ines, 
(for their powcra are well rcj^^tdated,) Imt the liiptids I) ih 
py the i^oundn of which are not ho fixed. 

Every consonant la lihe Irish lang'uu^^o ha« a broad or a 
slender .sound a<!ct»rdinfif m it prece(ie8 or followH a l)road 
or ti plend(*r vowel. Tln^ broad vowela iiro as 0, u, and 
the ^UvtuUn' ontjH O and )^ Frtnn tins! rule, how<:»ver, 
xnast bo <;*^(u»pted the eouHonaiit ftj which has sonuH-inuis 
iLs broad nound bcdbre a nltnulor vowel, as in /tj^, a kin^^, 
fie, the moon j andin the coudnnation fiU f haw alwaya 
it^ l)road sottwi, as in f}V}KXt)i a bridhs land n are 
$ub|cct to the gmn.:jral rnknn all parts of Ireland except 
Thomonii ainrHoniti adjaeent dl**trictB, where the varia- 
tlom are nuoieroua^ but vulgar^ and not to be adopted. 

Tlie seoonil «ound of tX, as markett hy 0'15rien, ru^ver 
prevails except when this vowel k followed by b or J- 
<Xb, or ^5» when followed by a vowel or the llquida tj 
n, /I, or b}[ c, 5, m, 18 pronouncod like the English word 
ei/c\ as t\btx/7j a cauIiJrous <kbl<XC(Xhy fyumif dbnact^ 



* Of the letterB b, p, J. 
f See Frefaco to Vol L^Gaolic Society, 



intermmi, <Xb/i(Xb? adoration, tAbj, a man's name, <Xbirfi<3^b, 
timber. This pronunciation is general througliout Ire- 
land, and we can hardly believe that it is pronounced like 
ce in any part, of Munster. 

The work alluded to as advertised in the JDuhlln Bocn-^ 
ing Post, is, as an elementary book, very useful. It is 
written by Mr. ConncUan, Transcriber and Translator of 
Irish Manuscripts to his Majesty, for the use of students 
in the Irish languajj^e, published by Mr. Tims, in 1830. 
It consists of the following' :—L An introduction to Irish 
pronunciation , a part very nsefid to the learner who lias 
not tile benefit of a teacher, and is curious as giving the 
existing pronunciation of the dialect in use at this day in 
Connau.y'ht, where the language is spoken with greater 
jan-ity than elsewhere. IL The Gospel of St. John, on 
the Ilamiltonian ^system, which is considered by many 
learned men as the easiest mode of com in uni eatings a lan- 
irnag'C. Ill, A graramatical Praxis on the Gospel ot St. 
MuUliew, wherein all the words in the Irish text are ana- 
lyxetl and (Explained. IV. A number of familiar conver- 
sations in Irish and English, which affiu'd g:reat facilities 
for the accjuisition of the Irish, We recommend this 
work to our learned correspondent, under the conviction 
that he will find it of great assistance in acquiring a know- 
ledg-c of the iib'oms and construction of our language. 

We add tlie folio wi a g* remarks upon the Irish laiig-uage, 
transhitod from Stanishurst. 

*' But if they were in the inland they would- sec many 
toothless old men in the English prmmoe (pale) who could 
scarcely apeak a Becon<i word of Iri^di, much less understaud 
it. Ami ctu'tainly (others may diB*approv(i of it as much 
art they please,) I very n\uch i\pyirove of their ignorance 
of thi.s language i For why shouhl they reject a laivguage 
wdiich they diu'ived from uature, and suihlenly aih^pt nn(^« 
ther with wliieh they are by no means ac*tnaintetl ? This 
yevy phu^e {ike I^}n<fhsh pnlf*) haB been treated of hy me m 
a l)escri|)tion of Ireland, whitjh I have ptibliahed' in the 
Vermuuilar dial(.'ct, ami my argument there has given ris<2 
to invidious remarks to the elfect tliat I have detracted 
from tlie praif^es of tlie Iri,sli ]an',nmge. But by this false 
crimination they betray their own niiilevolence instead of 
proving mine, 

« For I certainly liaYC not there undertaken to condemn 
a language of wlUcltl am ignonmt, and with which I am 
nnactpminted* ^Nay* on the contrary, I have been long 
since convinced by the authority of grave men, that thai 
language abounda in ^randeut of words, harmony of dic- 
tion, and acuteness of expresBion ; m inm, that it hs con- 
nected with the Hebrew by a common link. But this is 
what I proposed to impress on the mind by my arguments 
at that time ; that it would by no means conduce to the 
welfare of our Eepuldic, to have the common and general 
Tise of the Irish lang-uage, wdiich our ancestors had avoid- 
ed like sea rocks: 

" Nor ia there any need to show many reasons upon a 
subject BO clear. iVis one thing I would wish to ask, and 
I dWiro to hear what tliese good men will hnd to respond 
to it. For wliat cau«e is the, English language held in 
contempt in the Irish territories? What Irish dynasts 




ing Engiiah* And here I am unwilling to pasa oyer that 
jocose unswcr of (TRcii, (who amongst the Irish is re- 
nowned and iioble,) when he had a son ^)ur years of age 
■who could not sneuk, and ^*\im the nurse of ;thts dumb 
child fcidmonished his Mm of it, he Is reported to have 
smd * Let m thmumdJmn iotk(f English prnff^ md there kt 
Mm ham to speak Mngilsh^ For thBriditmlous man thought 
that to speak English was nothing else than either to be 
altogether dumb;" or t^ mutter mutilated and gaping words 
in the most clownish and disorderly manner."* 



* ** SicUttmavit nimiritm homo ridicnhs ynh'd ttlhid ess« An^ 
fflicidimmj nisi vel pmvfius ohimttescere ucl muUlia ^ fdantia 
v^rhu rustic fai^q^e irtcotuUie halbutvre^'' 



